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introduction 

IntheFall of 2003, theOfficeof Human 
Relations Programs (OH RP), the campus- 
wide equity compl iance and diversity edu- 
cation arm of the Off i ce of the P resi dent at 
the U ni versity of M aryland, Col lege Park, 
created, developed, and began implemen- 
tation ofthethree-year Social J usticefrom 
Classroom to Community (SJ CC) project 
through itsStudent I ntercultural Learning 
Center (SI LC). That implementation ison- 
goi ng. 

Thisarticleisthefirstofthreeinanon- 
consecuti ve series of articles on the SJ CC 
project. This article will provide a detailed 
over vi ew of the proj ect, the next wi 1 1 report 
on the project's findings, and the last will 
discuss project institutionalization and 
futuredirections. 

Turposes 

The SJ CC project was established to 
provi desecond and thi rd year undergradu- 
ate students with meaningful and practi- 
cal ways to connect the concepts and theo- 
ries of social justice education that they 
learn in their campus-based courses, with 
the concrete applications of social justice 
action in "real life" through paid intern- 
ships in progressive, community-based, 
pri vate, non-profit organ i zati ons (i ,e„ orga- 
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nizations that address the political, eco- 
nomic, health/human services, and educa- 
tional needs of members of traditionally 
underrepresented communities). Toward 
that end, theSJ CC proj ect was designed to: 

(1) bridge the theory-practice gap be- 
tween traditional academia and com- 
munity activism by building under- 
standing of the knowledge, reflection, 
and action circle— of praxis— among 
university faculty who teach 
multicultural and social justiceeduca- 
ti on-oriented courses, as well as com- 
munity activists engaged in grassroots 
level social change work; 

(2) bridge the knowledge-action gap by 
connecting students— knowledgeable 
about and skilled in multicultural and 
social justiceeducation, and interested 
in putting this knowledge and these 
skills into action— to internships with 
progressively focused, private, non- 
prof i t commu n i ty-based orga n i zat i on s; 

(3) provi destudents structured oppor- 
tunities to apply the philosophies of 
service-1 earning, civicengagement, and 
democratic citizenship they learn in 
classroom contexts to effect social 
change in the larger society; 

(4) afford students whoarefi nancial I y 
constrained, particularly Students of 
Color, professional opportunities to 
practice social action that also enable 
them to earn a living; 

(5) offer private, non-profit organiza- 
tions— who are also financially con- 
strai ned and, therefore, often only able 
to secure largely middle-class and 
White student interns— seed money 
for, and su pport and gu i dance in, build- 


ing recruitment practices that are ef- 
fective in accessing and sustaining di- 
verse pools of student interns and, 
subsequently, committed future em- 
ployees; and, 

(6) continuetheuniversity's, OH RP's, 
and SILC's traditions of developing 
programs in response to students' 
stated concerns, needs, and interests. 

Rationale 

Higher education researchers have 
demonstrated the direct and influential 
relationship between theco-curricular in- 
volvement of students (e.g„ hoi ding leader- 
ship positions, engaging in volunteer ism, 
participating in educational workshops) 
and attitudinal and behavioral and out- 
comeson many levels (including increased 
levels of satisfaction with schooling, and 
improved I earn i ng, social success, and per- 
sist encetoward graduation, amongothers) 
(Astin, 1984, 1993; M ilem & Berger, 1997; 
Pascarella&Terenzini, 1991;Tinto, 1993). 

Research has also shown that student 
participation in diversity education semi- 
nars and cross-cultural dialogue experi- 
ences leadstopositiveimmediateand long- 
term personal, academic, and professional 
growth (McTighe Musil, Garcia, Hudgins, 
Nettles, Sedlacek, & Smith, 1999; M ilem& 
Hakuta, 2000). Building on this research, 
OH RP conducted longitudinal, mixed meth- 
odological assessment of students engaged 
i n the range of curricular and co-curricular 
experiences organized around community 
service, service I earning, and civic engage- 
ment as wel I as di versi ty and soci al j ust i ce. 

The results of this assessment were 
clear: college students are looking for prac- 
tical and meaningful ways to conn ect diver- 
sity and social justice concepts and theories 
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from their classes to real life experience 
wherethey can be concretely applied. Whi le 
community service-, service learning-, and 
civic engagement-oriented training and 
volunteerism begin to provide such experi- 
ence, students indicate that the nature of 
this experience is, too often, superficial. 

Classroom to Community, Theory to Practice; 
Continuing a Tradition of Student-Driven 
Program Development 

The University of Maryland, College 
Park, a public research university and the 
flagshipcampusoftheUniversity System of 
Maryland, has an undergraduate student 
population of 25, 000. Italsohasa longtrack 
record of devel opi ng and i mpl ementi ng cut- 
ting-edge, diversity-related, social justice- 
oriented initiatives, that are not only stu- 
dent-focused, but based on students' ex- 
pressed concerns, needs, and interests. 

Many of these student-driven initia- 
tives began with grant support, became 
nationally recognized model programs, and 
havesubsequentlyevolvedintoinstitution- 
allysustained endeavors. Of particular note 
in this regard, are the model initiatives 
piloted, developed, and institutionalized 
byOHRP. In fact, OH RP's initiatives have 
been highly recognized bytheWilliamand 
Flora H ewlett F oundation, the F ord F oun- 
dation, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, (ACE), the Association of American 
Colleges and Universities (AAC&U), and 
the White FI ousel nitiative on Race.These 
initiatives— housed within SI LC— include: 

(1) a student advisory board called 
SATIN (Student Action Through In- 
tergroup Networking); 

(2) an I ntergroup Di al ogueP rogram (ini- 
tiated with fundi ngfromtheWi II iam& 
Flora Flewlett Foundation, now insti- 
tutionalized with university monies); 

(3) a D i versi ty L eadersh i p Retreat (a I so 
initiated with Flewlett support and 
now sustained bytheuniversity); and, 

(4) an array of intergroup dialogue- 
based academic coursework and 
scholarship. 

1 1 i s i mportant to n ate that these i n i da- 
tives werenotonlydevel oped in responseto 
theexpressed concerns, needs, and i nterests 
of students at the U ni versi ty of Maryland, 
but that the establishment of SILC itself 
emerged from a large-scale assessment and 
other coordinated research of students' per- 
ceptions of diversity at the university. Cur- 
rently, SILC programs engagean averageof 
900-1200 students per year in intercultural 


knowledge-building and cross-cultural in- 
teraction skills development. 

The SJ CC project continues the 
uni versi ty's, O FI RP 's, and SI LC'straditions 
of developing programs in response to stu- 
dents' stated concerns, needs, and inter- 
ests. I n so doing, it augments our earlier 
programming successes, offering students 
opportunities to extend their social justice 
educati on from campus contexts (cl assroom 
and co-curricular ones) to social justiceac- 
tion in community milieus(as paid interns 
and future professionals). 

From Heroes andfioiidays 
to Privilege and Oppression; 

Building Substantive Campus- Community 
LinkedDiversity Programs 

Prior to 1990, most university based 
di versi ty programs empl oyed a "heroes and 
hoi i days" approach to cross-cu I tu ral I ear n- 
ing(Banks, 1990).Theseprograms, includ- 
ing food fairs, festivals, and other forums 
for cultural exchange, focused primarilyon 
the superficial celebration of diversity, of- 
ten failing to address issues involving so- 
cial inequitiesand discrimination faced by 
People of Color, women, people with dis- 
abilities, and other historically underrepre- 
sented groups. 

Since 1990, many universities have 
madesi gni f i cant progress i n thei r di versi ty 
programming, moving beyond simplistic 
con cept u a I i zat i on s of mer e d i fferen ce, i nto 
moresubstantive multicultural and social 
justice educati on-based programming that 
directly addresses the racism, sexism, 
heterosexism, classism, and other forms of 
individual and institutional oppression 
regu I ar I y experi enced by students from tra- 
ditionally disenfranchised groups on cam- 
pus, and i impacting their families and com- 
munities of origin in the world beyond uni- 
versity borders (Bell, 1997). 

T hese i n i ti at i ves ha vet ra nscen ded th e 
"heroes and hoi i days" approach , provi ding 
forumsfor honestdialogueand critical self- 
reflection about social issues. Among these 
initiatives are intergroup dialogue pro- 
grams and student-centered curricular re- 
formprojects. Such initiatives provide stu- 
dents with new intellectual frameworksfor 
engaging social issues, preparing them to 
think more deeply about privilege and op- 
pression and their roles in reinforcing and 
challenging both (Balon, 1995). 

As a result, growing numbers of stu- 
dents are graduati ng from col I ege, not on I y 
with morecompl ex theoretical understand- 
ings of equity and justice, but with some of 
the practical skill sets necessary to put 


their knowledge into practice in their cho- 
sen professional arenas. 

Despite building relatively advanced 
theoretical knowledge as well as practical 
ability in diversity, students preparingfor 
the world of work often find themselves at 
a loss for how to realize the praxis— the 
integration of knowledge, reflection, and 
action— of multicultural and social justice 
education intheirfutureprofessional fields. 
This loss is, in part, a remnant of tradi- 
tional academia— that an unfortunately 
largeper centage of scholarswhoteach about 
multicultural or social justice issues, do so 
only from an intellectual vantage point, 
failing to put the ideals underlying these 
issues into action. 

Likewise, traditional grassroots so- 
cial activists have not always valued the 
role of research and ensuing knowledge 
production in effectuating individual and 
community self-determination and social 
change. Thedearth of Scholar-Activists in 
the academy and Activist-Scholars in the 
community has led to the theory-practice 
ga p i n thedevel opment of student acti vi sts 
and, subsequently, activist employees and 
democratically engaged citizens. 

The SJ CC project bridges the knowl- 
edge-action gap by connecting students— 
knowledgeableabout, and ski I led in, multi- 
cultural and social justice education, as 
well as interested in putting this knowl- 
edge and these skills into action— to in- 
ternships with progressively focused, pri- 
vate, non-profit community-based organi- 
zations. The impact of this connection is 
three-fold— it develops within participat- 
ing students, involved university faculty, 
and partneri ngcommunity acti vistsa deep 
appreciation for and, thus, ability to walk 
theta Ik of, progressive praxis. It is through 
the development of meaningful, formal- 
ized, and sustained connections between 
the involved students, campus actors, and 
community playersthatthespirit of demo- 
cratic ci ti zen sh i p emerges a nd prol i ferates. 

Students as Cross-Fertilizers 
between Academic and Activist Worlds 

Service learning-, civic-engagement-, 
and democrat i c ci ti zensh i p-based I ear n i ng 
aregenerally structured around a twofold 
educational philosophy: training and 
volunteerism.TheSJ CC project goes much 
further with respect to both folds. I n moving 
beyond training into educational transfor- 
mation, the SJ CC develops students as 
cross-ferti I i zers between theacademi cand 
activi st worlds, tea chi ngthem how phi loso 
phyand action impact oneanother. Through 
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the paid professional activist internship, 
theSJ CC then shows students how to test 
the parameters of the philosophy-action 
reflexivity. 

It is important to point out that the 
current volunteerist or unpaid internship 
infrastructure that necessarily exists 
within the typically modestly-funded pro- 
gressive, private, non-profit, community- 
based organizations, favors students who 
have other sources of financial stability. 

I ndirectly, this "cl asses out" a great deal of 
diversityfromtheintern pool. Byproviding 
paid internships, the SJ CC creates a con- 
text for recruiting, and, ideally, retaining 
Students of Color in social activist work. 

Since so much of this work is done in 
disenfranchised communities that, because 
of institutionalized racism are dispropor- 
tionately comprised of People of Color, it is 
particularly important toengageracial and 
ethnic minority students as activists. I n so 
doing, common insider/outside dynamics 
that too often exist because of the White 
community activist/Of Color communityresi- 
dentdichotomyarebrokendown. I n fact, for 
ma ny Stu den ts of C ol or at t he U n i versi ty of 
Maryland, thesedisenfranchised communi- 
ties are their actual communities of origin. 
In other cases, these local communities 
bear striking similarities to their home 
communities in other urban centers in the 
United States and abroad. 

Even for the Students of Color who 
comefrom moreaffl uent communities, thei r 
racial and ethnic connection to these less 
fortunate communities' residents facili- 
tates their abilities to successfully engage 
these residents in self-determination-fo- 
cused social action. And, a growi ng body of 
research supports theSJ CC premise here, 
indicating that when resources are not an 
issue, Students of Color are more likely to 
become and stay engaged in social action 
work than thei r Wh itecou nter parts (B owen , 
Bok, & Loury, 2000; M i I em& H akuta, 2000). 

Diversifying the intern pool and, ulti- 
mately, the employment pool, for social 
act i on -f ocu sedorganizationsalso ben ef i t s 
Whitestudents and incumbent White pro- 
fessional activists. The presence of greater 
diversity encourages the interrogation of 
how whiteness impacts the movement to- 
ward social action in majority minority 
communities, leading dedicated White 
peopletonew information and knowledge, 
attitudinal shifts, and behavioral changes 
that are crucial to unraveling potential 
"savior" or "do-gooder" dispositions. 
Resultantly, in place of these superficial 
dispositions, more sophisticated and 
thoughtful orientationsemergethat genu- 


inely support the development of agency 
toward self-reliancewithin disenfranchised 
minority communities. 

In these ways, the SJ CC project en- 
ables students of all racial and ethnic back- 
grounds to develop the knowledge, skills, 
and abilitiestorecognizeand resolve privi- 
lege and power dynamics operating within 
disenfranchised contexts acr oss therangeof 
social identities— for example, poor Whites, 
people with disabilities, elder communi- 
ties, and Muslims— in building the move- 
mentforequityandjusticeforall and byall. 

FrojecP Specifics 

The SJ CC directly impacts and en- 
gages, through targeted and open invita- 
tion, 235 students, 85 community activists 
and the organizations they represent, 65 
faculty and the departments they repre- 
sent, and six major campus units (in addi- 
tion toOH RP) each year. 

Phases 1 1 through VI I of theSJ CC were 
designed to engender different kinds and 
degrees of student, activist, faculty, and 
campus partner participation intheproject 
in order to amplify its impact across the 
rangeof participants. I nthisway, theSJ CC 
builds understanding of, and commitment 
to, social justice action among all partici- 
pants over the I ifeof the project— be they at 
i ntrodu ctory, i nter med i ate, or ad van ced I ev- 
els of development at its inception. 

Phase i: Building Participation 

Phase I focuses on building the campus 
partnerships with the: 

(1) Consortium on Race, Gender, and 
Ethnicity (CRGE)— which focuses on 
developing faculty social justice-fo- 
cused scholarship; 

(2) Center for Teaching Excellence 
(CT E )— wh i ch works wi th facu I ty to i m- 
provethei r teachi ng pedagogy to better 
engage a diverse pool of learners; 

(3) CurriculumTransformation Project 
(CTP)— which works with faculty to 
integrate diverse perspectives into 
their discipline content; 

(4) Maryland Institute for Minority 
Achievement and Urban Education 
(Ml MAUE)— which workswith univer- 
sity faculty and P-12 teachers to im- 
proveeducational outcomes for minor- 
ity students; 

(5) Democracy Collaborative— a re- 
search consortium dedicated to the 
study of civic engagement; and, 
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(6)Officeof Community Service— which 
wor ks wi th facu I ty to i ntegratecommu - 
n i ty servi ceand/or servi ce I ear n i n g com- 
ponents into their courses, and with 
students to pi ace them in service sites. 

Through thecampus partnerships, fac- 
ulty dedicated to social justice-oriented 
social action, students involved in social 
justice-oriented social action, and social 
justice-oriented community activists and 
community-based organizations are iden- 
tified and targeted for participation in the 
subsequent phases of the project. 

Phase H: Assessment 

The SJ CC assessment involves— 
through targeted invitation— 15 faculty, 
15 students, and 15 community activists in 
three constituent-discrete, facilitated fo- 
cusgroups. Specificinformation needed to 
bu i Id a successfu I soci al j usti ce pi pel i nefor 
students to move from classroom to com- 
munity is garnered. 

Phase Hi: Pram's Dialogue 

The praxis dialogue engages— by tar- 
geted invitation— three groups of 20 par- 
ticipants each (10 faculty and 10 activists 
in each) infacilitated intergroup dialogues 
about the Scholar/Activist dichotomy. I n- 
formation relating to the praxis circle of 
knowledge-reflection-action neededtobuild 
and sustain Scholar-Activist/Activist- 
Scholar partnership, is elicited. 

Phase /V: Peer Activist Conference 

T wohalf-day peer activist conferences 
connect— through open invitation— 50stu- 
dents, in moderated interactivediscussi on, 
with an invited panel of 5 recent graduates 
whoareemployed i n a progressive, commu- 
nity-based, private, non-profit organiza- 
tion. Student awareness of the social ac- 
tion-focused professional employment op- 
portunities that exist is cultivated. 

Phase V; Professional Activist Conference 

T wohalf-day professional activist con- 
ferences connect— through open i nvitati on— 
50 students, in moderated interactive dis- 
cussion, with an invited panel of 5 long-ti me 
professional community activists to build: 
(1) student enthusiasm for I ife-long careers 
in social action; (2) student advocacy for the 
development of social action consciousness 
within more mainstream employment are- 
nas; and, (3) student investment in demo- 
cratic citizenship as members of local, na- 
tional, and global communities. 
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Phase Vi: Pre-Internship Retreat 

Theweekend (F riday through Sunday) 
pre-internship retreat brings together 20 
students, 20faculty, and 20 activists (with 
10 facilitators) to fully substantiate the 
classroom-community social justice con- 
nection. All 60 participants are identified 
through a competitiveapplication process. 
The retreat convenes: 

(1) students, activists, and faculty (in 
4 groups of 15 [5 of each constituency]) 
to determine, through facilitated dis- 
cussion, what theoretical knowledge 
and practical skills gaps remain that 
need to be fi I led so that students can 
enter their internships with appropri- 
ate and adequate social justice con- 
tent area knowledgeand multicultural 
interaction competency; 

(2) students, activists, and faculty (as 
a group of 60 distilled down, through 
facilitated open space dialogue, to 20 
groups of three) to establish their in- 
ternship placements and mentorship 
connections; and, 

(3) student-activist-faculty triplet co- 
horts(20groupsofthree)toarticulate, 
through externally structured discus- 
sion, the expectations and objectives 
for each internship. 

Thase VII: Internship 

The 45-day i nternsh i p engages the i n- 
ternship triplet cohorts in the actualiza- 
ti on of thestudent's i nternshi p experience— 
meet i ng the expectati ons and real i zi ng the 
objecti ves they col I aborati vel y arti cul ated 
at the pre-internship retreat. 

Thase VIII: Evaluation 

As campus diversity initiatives have 
increased, so has the need to effectively 
assessandevaluatethem(Garcia, Hudgins, 
McTigheMusil, Nettles, Sedlacek & Smith, 
2001). Currently, OHRP/SILC employ a 
number of methodologies to document the 
effectiveness of on-going diversity initia- 
tives. These include partici pant/observa- 
tion, ethnographies, focusgroups, advisory 
boards, web-based surveys, pre- and post- 
tests, reactionaires, and Likert scales, 
amongothers.Thedata garnered from these 
efforts give us the ability to track longitu- 
dinal initiative successes. 

OHRP continuestheseeffortswiththe 
SJ CC project initiative. Additionally, we 
have solicited Dr. William Sedlacek, a con- 
summate educational researcher based at 
the U niversity of Maryland who is nation- 


ally recogn i zed for h i s sped f i c expert i se i n 
diversity-related assessment and evalua- 
tion, to design and implement additional 
appraisal toolsuniquelyadaptabletoSJ CC 
project goals and intended outcomes (dis- 
cussed below) (Sedlacek, 1998; in press). 

Working in concert, Dr. Sedlacek and 
OHRP/SI LC's assessment and evaluation 
specialists form theSJ CC project research 
partnersh i p. T ogether they ha vedevel oped 
a strategical ly benchmarked process orga- 
nized around three parameters: 

(1) I nformationor Knowledge-Bui Iding; 

(2) Attitudes or Skills Development; 
and, 

(3) Behaviors or Abilities to Practice. 

An array of qualitative and quantita- 
tive methods are being employed to mea- 
suregrowth with respecttoeach parameter 
in each phase of the project, as well as the 
project's overall success in fulfilling its 
stated purposes, and in reaching its goals 
and intended outcomes. 

Phase /Xj Dissemination of Findings 

Crucial in the dissemination of find- 
ings on new knowledge is the creation of 
forumsfor parti ci pantstosharethei r expe- 
riencesandprocesstheir learning develop- 
ment. SJ CC project staff facilitate this 
dissemination process within the U niver- 
sity of Maryland, locally, and nationally in 
four primary ways: 

(1) through thecreati on and marketi ng 
of a project website, called Theory to 
Action in Social J usticeEducation; 

(2) by co-writing articles (I ikethisone) 
about the project with the array of 
project partners and participants for 
newsletters, newspapers, magazines, 
and journals of relevance to local and 
national non-profit and higher educa- 
tion organizations; 

(3) by presenting about the project, 
again, with the array of project part- 
ners and participants at community- 
based and national conferences on di- 
versity, multicultural, and social jus- 
tice education as well as community- 
service, service learning, and civicen- 
gagement; and, 

(4) through the development and dis- 
tribution (via hardcopy and online) of a 
student guide to progressive, commu- 
nity-based, non-profit organizations 
that offer internship opportunities 
(paid and unpaid). 


(foals and Intended Outcomes 

The goals of the SJ CC project are to 
support the growth and development of: 

(1) faculty into scholar-activists, com- 
munity j usti ce advocates i nto act i vi st- 
scholars, and, students into activist 
employees and, ultimately life-long 
democratically engaged citizens; 

(2) Students of Color into community- 
based social activists in majority-mi- 
nority communities who promote or- 
gan i cal I y ( i n-grou p) generated self-de- 
termi nation between and among dis- 
enfranchised People of Color; 

(3) White students into community- 
based social activists in majority-mi- 
nority communities as facilitators— 
not "saviors" or "do-gooders"— of dis- 
enfranchised PeopleofCol or acting as 
agents in the determination of their 
own destinies; and, 

(4) all students intocommunity-based 
social activistswhosupportthelibera- 
tion struggles of all disenfranchised 
peoples in manners that enable those 
peoples— whomever they are— to be 
the authors of their emancipation. 

The intended outcomes of the SJ CC 
project are to: 

( 1) bu i I d a f or ma I ca mpu s pa rtnersh i p 
between and among the myriad enti- 
ties engaged in: 

♦ commun i ty ser vi ce, servi ce I earn i ng, 
and civic engagement; 

♦ multicultural curriculum transfor- 
mation, instructional improvement, 
and research and scholarship; 

♦ equity, diversity, and social justice 
education; and 

theabovetosupporttheprojectover its 
three-year course, and to build sus- 
tainability for it beyond those three 
years; 

(2) build a formal campus-community 
partnership between the project cam- 
pus partners and the project commu- 
nity partners toseamlessly enablestu- 
dents to make the "social justice from 
classroom to community" connection; 

(3) create a proj ect website to serve as 
a national clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on campus-community social ac- 
tion partnerships to facilitate repro- 
duction of such partnerships across 
thecountry; 
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(4) createa resourceguidefor students 
interested in securing internships with 
progressive, community-based, pri- 
vate, non-profit organizations; and, 

(5) create a compelling rationale for 
why social action internships must be 
paid internships that: 

♦ emphasizes whyprogressive, intern- 
ship host organizations must practice 
what they teach by recruitinga diverse 
intern pool; and, 

♦ creates a blueprint for paid social 
action internships in which action to- 
ward the development of sustaining 
sou rces of su pport for such i nternsh i ps 
isen gendered. 

Conclusion 

I n listening to the voices of students 
who have taken a multitude of multicul- 
tural and social justice cl asses and partici- 
pated in the full compliment of OHRP's 
SI LC's diversity programs, it is clear that 
equity- and justice-oriented initiatives 
must connect multicultural and social jus- 
ticeeducation on campus tosocial action in 
theworkplaceand,subsequently,thewider 
community. 

Partnerships between higher educa- 
tion i nstitutionsand social just ice oriented 
non-profit organizations, like the SJ CC 


partnership, providetheideal loci for actu- 
alization. It is toward these ends that the 
nine-phase SJ CC project is organized and 
directed. 
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